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Countries, and the United States. By about 1897 such cities as
Brussels, Frankfurt, Cologne, and Berlin had grown well accus-
tomed to using swift and convenient electric trams; while even
progressive Manchester kept its horses till after 1900, and back-
ward London had nothing else on its council tramways north
of the Thames till 1905.
Another use of electric traction was for deep-lying underground
railways. These were pioneered in America. The first in Eng-
land was the old South London Tube between the City and
Stockwell, opened as far back as 1890, with very narrow carriages
in a tiny tunnel. But the first to win real prestige was the Central
London Railway (1900), which struck the imagination of Lon-
doners more, perhaps, than any transport change since railways
themselves.
An invention of even greater moment was being worked out in
Germany, France, and the United States. In 1885-6 a German,
Gottfried Daimler, patented the high-speed internal combustion
engine, which may be considered to have set the motor industry
moving. In 1894 the Panhard car designed in France by Levas-
sor provided the first pattern of the modern automobile, with
vertical engine in front under a bonnet and the main controls
arranged much as now. England took no share in the pioneering,
partly, though not wholly, on account of an old law, whereby
power-driven vehicles on the public roads were limited to four
miles an hour and had to be preceded by a man carrying a red
flag. This statute, which on the narrow roads of those days, en-
cumbered as they constantly were till the fall of agriculture by
great droves of sheep, had been quite reasonable in its application
to threshing or ploughing engines on their moves from farm to
farm, was not repealed until 1896. After that date an English
motor-car industry had freedom to develop. But it scarcely
seemed in a hurry to do so; and the idea remained to the end of the
century in a sporting and experimental stage.
In none of these spheres did England make any decisive con-
tribution to technology. At best she adopted, often with an
undue time-lag, foreign systems worked under foreign patents.
The Parsons turbine (which ultimately, among other uses,
became very important for cheapening electrical generation) and
the Dunlop pneumatic tyre (devised by an amateur for bicycles,
though destined to a wider future on the wheels of motor
vehicles) were perhaps the sole major inventions made within her